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Many ships and boats have been safely guided into a harbor with the aid of directional devices that mark coastlines and shallow 
waters,Among the tallest, brightest, and most recognizable of these guides is the lighthouse Curt Teich Archives A62061 7 976 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County* Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The 1 Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 

The Lake County Discovery Museum is a department of 
the Lake County Forest Preserves. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 

Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 176 and Fairfield Road 

Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 968-3400 

(847) 968-3381 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 



Archives Building 


Curt Teich 
Archives and 
Lake County 
Archives 


Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday - Friday by appointment. 
www.teicharchives.org 


Museum 

Exhibition Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "Bringing the World Home" is on view during 
gallery hours. 

www.lakecountydiscoverymuseum.org 

Admission $6.00 for adults, $2.50 for students. Tuesdays are $3.00 for 
adults and children are free. Admission is always free for 
Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 


BOSTON LIGHT, BOSTON HARBOR, BOSTON, MASS. 



Boston Light is on Brewsters island at the entrance of Boston Harbor. Standing 700 feet above sea level , the tower was visible for sixteen miles out to sea Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives 5AH1841. 7935 


JOIN US 

" The Curt Teich Postcards Archives needs your support to maintain quali¬ 
ty preservation of its collections. 

Your membership in the Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum 
will help provide professional staff to care for the Archives, will aid in the 
ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts, and will help support methods of 
bringing Ihb unique material to the public: through exhibits, publications, 
and research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Discovery Museum is a valu¬ 
able resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell the 
history of the twentieth century. 

Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum. 


Annual Membership: 

Individual 

Individual - Two Years 
Family 

Family - Two Years 
Institution/Croup 
Family Plus 
Discovery Circle 
Mastodon Club 


$ 30.00 

$ 55.00 

$ 45.00 

$ 85.00 

$ 40.00 

$ 75.00 

$ 150.00 
$ 500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, a 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% dis¬ 
count on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on book and 
postcard reproduction sales. 
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Thomas Point Shoal Lighthouse in Chesapeake Bay is one of only ten lighthouses in the count! y to be designated a 
National Historic Landmark. The lighthouse is still active and operated by the U T 5. Coast Guard Photo courtesy of 
Bob Quirk. 2008. 


LIGHTING THE WAY 

By Deanna Tyler 

For people living near any coast, the 
sight of a lighthouse on the horizon is a 
common occurrence. Yet for this 
Midwestern city girl the lighthouse has a 
more romantic and fanciful connotation. 
Over the years I have visited different 
lighthouses on various vacations. The 
most exciting part was the tiring adven¬ 
ture up the stairs and the priceless view 
waiting for me at the top. The view was 
always breathtaking and worth the hike. 
Each time I saw a 360 degree view of a 
new place, I had another tale to tell my 
friends at home. 

Each of the lighthouses I have visited 
have been the "traditional" tall conical¬ 
shaped stone structures found on the 
edge of the coast, able to be seen for 
miles. If someone had asked me what 
style of lighthouse I had visited, I would 
have responded with "there are differ¬ 
ent styles?" Initially, I would imagine dif¬ 
ferent living quarters or maybe various 
diameters or heights for specific loca¬ 
tions. But I was surprised to learn of the 
extreme design variations that evolved 
for each geographical location. 

A few of my family members are light¬ 
house enthusiasts; they own lighthouse 
paraphernalia and take time in their 
vacations to visit lighthouses. One of 
their last trips brought back photos of 
the Hooper Strait and Seven-Foot Knoll 
lighthouses in Maryland. These light¬ 
houses are called screw-pile, and they 
are like nothing I had ever seen. Their 
differences raised questions about light¬ 
house history and styles, as well as the 
survival and preservation of these land¬ 
marks. 

History and On-Shore Styles 

One of the first places in the United 
States that had a guiding light was 
Boston Harbor in the late 1600s. In 
1716 the construction of the Boston 
Light on Little Brewster Island gave the 
American Colonists their first lighthouse 
tower. Built of local stone, the original 
tower was paid for largely by British 
funds and received additional support 
from taxation on goods coming and 
going from port. Surviving a few keep¬ 
ers, the tower saw its first major damage 
in 1 775 when it was sabotaged by the 
American Minutemen. Complete 
destruction occurred in 1776 at the 
hands of the retreating British troops. A 
new tower was built in 1 780 of the 
same design and size as the first, and is 
still standing today with the help of vari¬ 
ous updates and reinforcements.^ 


In the United States the early design for 
on-shore lighthouses, often referred to 
as lights, was the tall, conical style most 
familiar to people. Built with supplies 
locally available, early lighthouses were 
usually wood or stone. Timber struc¬ 
tures were quickly built and financed, 
yet an obvious drawback of the material 
is its flammability and the inability to 
withstand persistent high winds and 
storms. ^ Using stone or brick as the 
main material gave the towers an added 
amount of stability, especially in a 
destructive environment, but the addi¬ 
tional weight caused the structures to 
have fewer alternatives in design and 
height.^ 

With the Industrial Revolution in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
new materials were added to the light¬ 
house builder's repertoire. Cast-iron 
became a great alternative to both 
wood and stone giving the builders a 
"lightweight, malleable, water-resistant, 
hard-wearing, and cheap to produce 
material. Any disadvantages from it 
being lightweight could be rectified with 
a brick interior. 

In modern projects, reinforced concrete, 
aluminum and fiberglass have been 
viable materials, mostly used in the 
same form as stone or wood. The use of 
reinforced concrete was helpful because 
of its ability to bend without breaking 
due to the inclusion of steel elements in 
the concrete. This is helpful when build¬ 
ing on the West Coast of the United 
States and in Japan due to the occur¬ 
rence of natural land movement. Both 
aluminum and fiberglass are recent 
additions to the lighthouse material 
spectrum; the choices are helpful 
because of their durability in harsh 
weather and general resiliency. ^ 


Offshore Styles 

There is little deviation from the conical 
or house form when an on-shore light¬ 
house is built, however once the need 
goes beyond dry land, the chosen struc¬ 
ture begins to differentiate. With the 
innovations of the Industrial Revolution, 
builders could create designs for off¬ 
shore locations. With each new light, 
new ideas were implemented in design 
and form. With any new location the 
risk of wave and wind damage was 
always a consideration. An early offshore 
technique was the use of underwater 



The Whaleback Light in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
is an example of an offshore lighthouse with a dug 
foundation The lighthouse tower was m mpleted in 
1872*,(Curt Tei< h Archives DPC6334 Ca 1901 3 
























foundations. By digging below the water, 
the lighthouse was given more substantial 
support but completing this task was a 
difficult undertaking. Many times, once 
the foundation was dug it was filled with 
concrete then built on top of, like a tiny 
island. 6 An example of an offshore light¬ 
house with a dug foundation is the 
Whaleback Light in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

When concrete foundations were not an 
option, the straight-pile was used. By 
drilling multiple holes directly into the 
seabed, straight-piles were placed deep, 
and then connected/ However, the 
design was highly susceptible to storms, 
Irish engineer Alexander Mitchell saw the 
problems with the design and, taking into 
consideration the negatives, created and 
patented the screw-pile in the 1830s. 
Mitchell's evolution from the straight-pile 
included adding a corkscrew blade to the 
end, and driving the piles into the sea 
floor at an increased angle. Mitchell 
implemented his design in the Wyre 
Estuary Lighthouse off the coast of 
Northwestern England in 1840. With the 
first trial completed, the style was 
deemed successful and a good alternative 
to other off-shore choices. 


In the United States, the new screw-pile 
design was a welcome alternative to the 
problems being faced. In most people's 
minds, the job of a lighthouse is to be the 
tallest site for miles around. Yet in small, 
enclosed bays, harbors, and sounds, it 
was not the ability to be seen for miles 
that was important, but the ability to 
mark what lies below. The screw-pile 
gained popularity with both boaters and 
government administrators as a great 
solution to the difficult conditions. The 
construction of a screw-pile could be 
completed in a relatively quick manner 
and at a substantially lower cost than 
other styles/ In the United States, the 
first screw-pile was built in 1850 in the 


Brandywine Shoal of the Delaware Bay. 
The builders quickly learned that the 
screw-piles' vulnerability came in the 
form of ice, which could cause extreme 
damage to the thin legs. The solution was 
to add protection with secondary piles or 
rock formations at the perimeter to break 
up the ice before it met the legs. 

The most notable difference between the 
screw-pile and other lighthouses is the 
lack of height. Screw-piles are traditional¬ 
ly only one or two stories including the 
light room and living quarters. The choice 
for the building was also influenced by 
the type of seabed the piles were placed 
in. The base itself would not be able to 
hold a heavy building; instead the screw- 
pile was given a cottage style structure 
typically made of wood. The shape is also 
attributed to the use of six to eight piles 
creating the circular or octagonal shapes 
of the buildings. 


An early example of an American screw- 
pile is the Narrows Lighthouse, known to 
citizens of Boston as the "Bug Light." It is 
located on the outskirts of Boston Harbor, 
close to the Boston Light. Like many 
screw-piles, the light was not used to give 
direction into the harbor, but to warn of 
the shallows of Hardings Ledge which 
caused many crashes in the area/ The 
lighthouse was built in 1856, and 
although it was referenced in postcards 
and texts as Bug Light, the term is actual¬ 
ly a more common nickname for the pile 
lighthouses of any area. It is thought that 
the nickname developed from looking at 
the buildings from a distance, which 
seemed to appear as water bugs floating 
on the surface. Yet, it is also said that the 
nickname came from the large amount of 
insects attracted to their light, which was 
placed at a lower level, and would be 
more obvious to the passing boater.^ To 
the sadness of many, the Narrows 
Lighthouse burned down in 1929 due to 
an accident by the keeper. 
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Boston's "Bug Light," was built upon eight screw-piles driven deep into the sea floor, giving the keepers (juarters tin 
octagonal shape. Curt Teich Archive OPCIOI36 G.i, '006 


The screw-pile design was abundant in 
the Chesapeake Bay. Due to an expan¬ 
sion in the shipping business during the 
mid-1800s, the Bay became a major 
waterway for the United States/^ 
Around 1850, when Alexander Mitchell 
was first popularizing the screw-pile, 
steam traffic was becoming more preva¬ 
lent in the Bay. This called for a more 
appropriate lighthouse, since the on¬ 
shore lighthouses and other directional 
devices were not doing the job. At its 
peak, the Bay was home to seventy-five 
lighthouses, about forty of them with 
the screw-pile design. Today, there are 
thirty-four lighthouses still standing but 
only four are screw-piles.^ ^ 

The Chesapeake Bay's Thomas Point 
Shoal Lighthouse is the last screw-pile 
that remains in its original location, and 
is an active lighthouse. When a light 
was first commissioned at Thomas Point 
in 1825, a spot on land was chosen and 
a conical tower was built with a budget 
of $6,500. The contract was given to a 
first timer, John Donahoo, who went on 
to build many other towers in the Bay 
area. The tower only lasted a relatively 
short fifteen years and a new on-shore 
tower was completed by Winslow 
Lewis, an associate of Donahoo, in 
1838. In 1875 construction began on 
the screw-pile lighthouse. The on-shore 
tower was still active, but was later 
deactivated and finally removed in 
1894 due to storm damage and land 
erosion. ^ ^ 

The screw-pile light at Thomas 
Point Shoal was first activated on 
November 28, 1875 with a red light 
flashing every twenty seconds. It 
has the same cottage style look of 
other screw-piles with white clapboard 
sides and a red roof. The first floor is 
divided into four equal rooms: two bed¬ 
rooms, a sitting room and a kitchen. On 
the second floor there is a third bed¬ 
room, a storage room and a space for 
the fog bell machine. Under the first 
floor is an open platform landing 
attached to the pylons which was used 
for storage and at one time housed farm 
animals/^ Like many screw-piles, 
Thomas Point was susceptible to dam¬ 
age from ice. The lighthouse received a 
protective rock formation in the 
1880s. 15 

Once a lighthouse was deemed unnec¬ 
essary, the chance of its survival was 
slim. However, Thomas Point was 
different. As of 1964 it was the last 
in Chesapeake Bay to house U.S. 

Coast Guard servicemen and it held 
those keepers until 1972, which allowed 
the lighthouse to survive longer than oth¬ 
ers. It was at this time, when the U.S. 
Coast Guard was preparing for destruc¬ 
tion of the cottage, that uproar from 
the community caused them to reevalu¬ 
ate and save the screw-pile. In 1975 







The Seven Foot Knoll Lighthouse, with its unusual round keepers quarters, is one of three Chesapeake Bay screw- 
piles that have been moved onto dry land. Photo courtesy of Bob E}uirk. 2008. 


it was placed on the National Register of 
Historic Places. The lighthouse was saved 
with the help of the City of Annapolis, 
the United States Lighthouse Society: 
Chesapeake Chapter, the Annapolis 
Maritime Museum and Anne Arundel 
County which continue to work together 
so that the lighthouse will last well into 
the future. More information about the 
preservation efforts for the lighthouse can 
be found on the website 
ThomasPointLighthouse.org. 

The Hooper Strait and the Seven Foot 
Knoll Lighthouses are [wo more examples 
of Chesapeake Bay screw-piles that are 
still standing because of the help from 
concerned citizens. They each have been 
removed from their original location and 
have become tourist attractions. Built in 
1855, Seven Foot Knoll, the second 
screw-pile built in Chesapeake Bay, is 
now known lor its unique keeper's quar¬ 
ters, Like most screw-piles, it has two lev¬ 
els, but originally the entire station was 
constructed of cast iron in an octagonal 
form. However, sometime around 1875 
the structure was replaced with a circular 
wroughl iron riveted structure with the 
bright red color that is known todayJ 6 
The change in form became a distinct dif¬ 
ference from whal many people consider 
a classic screw-pile. The lighthouse was 
decommissioned in the late 1980s, and 
later sold to the city of Baltimore to be 
placed as an attraction at Pier 5, where it 
is open to the public. 

Built in 1879, the Hooper Strait 
Lighthouse is also on land and open to 
the public. In the 1950s and '60s, the 
U.S. Coast Guard was in control of the 
lighthouse and its maintenance. At the 
time, most lights became completely 
automated and the keepers were 


removed. Although the Coast Guard 
believed this was the best option for effi¬ 
ciency, it left numerous screw-piles open 
to damage. Many lighthouses including 
Hooper Strait deteriorated or were van¬ 
dalized, and others were lost due to gov¬ 
ernment policies. Although Hooper Strait 
was scheduled to be demolished in 1966, 
the Chesapeake Bay Maritime Museum 
was granted ownership of the distressed 
lighthouse. The museum moved the light¬ 
house to land, and restored it. The light¬ 
house is open to the public as part of the 
museum.1 ^ 


Drum Point Lighthouse is the last of the 
four remaining screw-piles in the 
Chesapeake Bay. Like Hooper Strait, 
Drum Point was not treated kindly in the 
1960s and '70s. Since it was closer to the 
shore than Hooper Strait, it received far 
more damage. The Calvert County 
Historical Society and the Calvert Marine 
Museum saved Drum Point, and today it 
is supported and operated for the public 
through the Marine Museum. ^ 

Art Deco 

The screw-piles are easily noticeable 
through their unique architecture on the 
water. With new materials, architects no 
longer needed to stick to a single form. 
Instead a few tried something new with 
the use of the Art Deco style. A handful 
of lights in three of the five Great Lakes 
were built in this style in the 1930s and 
1950s. In 1936, twin Art Deco lighthous¬ 
es were built on Lake Erie. The Huron 
Harbor Lighthouse in Ohio was notable 
at the time because it was built without 
keeper's quarters. The light was operated 
by remote control, a system that is still 
used today. The Huron Light was con¬ 


structed on a pier, which placed it further 
into the lake. The sister light is the 
Conneaut West Breakwater Light in 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

Another set of Art Deco twins are the 
Port Washington Breakwater Light in 
Wisconsin and the Indiana Harbor East 
Breakwater Light in Indiana. They were 
built on Lake Michigan in 1934 and 
1935 respectively. Both mariners and vis¬ 
itors find the shape helpful. With the 
skinnier tower, boaters have a less 
obstructed view and visitors can walk 
under the curved legs. The pier at Port 
Washington was one of two built as mar¬ 
itime projects of the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA) during the Great 
Depression.1 ^ 

The last of the Art Deco lights was built in 
1950 in Lake Superior with the comple¬ 
tion of the Keweenaw Waterway Upper 
Entrance Lighthouse, a replacement for 
an earlier light situated farther away on¬ 
shore. 20 ]t borrowed the same form from 
the earlier two Art Deco designs, adding 
an alternative visual dynamic to the area. 

Preservation 

While searching for postcard images 
of the aforementioned lighthouses, I 
started to wonder about the Curt Teich 
Company's earliest printed lighthouse 
postcard. I found two, both printed 
around 1905. I began researching the 
postcard of the lighthouse in Sabine 
Pass, Texas and found that it had actually 
been built across the state line on 
Louisiana soil. It had been given a Texas 
location because, until quite recently, 



The Art Deco style is apparent in the clean lines of the 
Huron Harbor Lighthouse, in addition to having a 
new, modern design, it was also one of the first elec¬ 
trically powered beacons on Lake Erie Curt Teich 
Archives OBH1000 7940 
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there was no road access to the light¬ 
house. Travel to and from the lighthouse 
was achieved mostly by waterway, leav¬ 
ing from the Texas bank. 

The lighthouse itself is quite significant 
because of the design and materials used. 
It is built of brick, a common material for 
many lighthouses, but unusual in the 
South due to the soil's inability to bear 
the heavy material. However, because of 
its intelligent design — enlargement at 
the base and using eight buttresses (the 
support beams at the base of the light¬ 
house) — the weight is distributed more 
evenly and it has successfully withstood 
the elements above and below ground. 
Resembling a rocket, the lighthouse 
was built in 1856 and is one of three 
with this design. The website 
www.SabinePassLighthouse.org has a 
detailed history of the light, as well as 
first-hand stories. Although its future 
seems to be getting brighter, like many 
lighthouses, Sabine Pass had a tragic past. 


In 1952, the U.S. Coast Guard decom¬ 
missioned the light and planned for its 
removal. Instead, the last keeper, Steve 
Purgley, attempted to save the light. 
Through an ownership transfer to the 
Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries 
Commission, the building was safe for a 
few years. Due to lack of funds, the light 
transferred hands many times. 
Unfortunately, in 1976, the keepers' 
house, which can be seen to the left of 
the tower in the postcard, burned down 
in a marsh fire. This left only the concrete 
pillars, a small brick maintenance build¬ 
ing and the tower. ^ 


Many lighthouses, including the four 
remaining screw-pile lights, only survive 
because of the help of locals who realize 
the historical importance of these build¬ 
ings, Since the U.S. Coast Guard does not 
consider preservation of these buildings 
an important factor, once a lighthouse 
was removed from active duty it was 
demolished or left to deteriorate. With 
the passing of the National Historic 
Lighthouse Preservation Act of 2000 the 
opportunity to rescue history became 
easier. The Act dictates that the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment provide an opportunity for non¬ 
profit groups, local governments, and 
similar groups to accept ownership of 
these buildings at no cost. 


H 



The Huron Harbor Lighthouse was constructed at the 
end of a pier, placing it almost one mile away from 
the shore and increasing visibility. Curt Teich Archives 
6 7CK2434. 1957. 


For three centuries lighthouses have 
received the greatest level of respect as 
the epitome of safety, stability, and relia¬ 
bility. They continue to shine the light 
that guides vessels in from rough seas. 
These ideas of safety, stability, and relia¬ 
bility are so ingrained in the image of a 
lighthouse that it is used by companies 
for logos and names to associate these 
values with their businesses. Companies 
such as Lighthouse International, 
Lighthouse Applications, Lighthouse 
Interactive and Lighthouse Roasters Fine 
Coffee all use the connotation of the safe 
guiding light to influence buyers into 
trusting their company. The Boston 
Beacons, University of Massachusetts - 
Boston, use the lighthouse as their mas¬ 
cot. A graphic sketch of a lighthouse is 
their emblem, communicating the sense 
of strength, endurance, and determina¬ 
tion identified with the strong, bright 
wave-swept light. Although organizations 
use these correlations to the lighthouse, 
only a few structures have been built 
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The Sabine Pass Lighthouse was one of the first lighthouses to be pictured on a Teich postcard. This early example 
shows its original all-white fagade, before black stripes were added in 1929. Curt Teich Archives 11429. Ca.1904. 


since the 1970s. Today's mariners are pri¬ 
marily using the global positioning sys¬ 
tems (GPS) to guide their way, causing 
the lighthouse to become obsolete. It is 
these changes that draw questions about 
what the future holds for the lighthouse. 


Deanna Tyler is the Collections and 
Archives Assistant at the Lake County 
Discovery Museum. She holds a Bachelor 
of Arts in Art History from Bradley 
University in Peoria, IL. 
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How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

LIGHTHOUSES/Mainland 

LICHTHOUSES/Buoy 

LIGHTHOUSES/Beacon 

LIGHTHOUSES/Harbor 


"Notes from the Research Desk" and 
"Cataloging Notes" appear in alternate 
issues of Image File. The two features 
focus on the use of and access to materi¬ 
als in the Teich Archives. 


More and more museums are using the 
Internet to advance their missions online, 
reaching younger visitors and educating a 
wider audience. In an era when museum 
budgets are shrinking and we are facing 
greater challenges trying to make collec¬ 
tions relevant, the Internet engages a new 
demographic through a format they are 
inherently comfortable using. Through 
blogging and other forms of social net¬ 
working, museums can accomplish their 
goals of enlightening and educating the 
public by reaching a global audience with 
little financial impact 

In June of 2008 I took on a new 
initiative of blog writing. Entitled Life 
in a Postcard Mirror, the blog discusses 
the picture postcard as art, visual docu¬ 
ment and popular culture icon. As an 
introduction to Life in a Postcard Mirror 
I've reprinted a few of the blogs in this 
column. To access the blog go to 
www.TeichArchives.blogspot.com. 

People With Food on Their Heads 

People ask me all the time if I collect 
postcards. The staff here at the Teich 
Archives has long agreed that for us to 
personally "collect" postcards would be a 


conflict of interest. During my tenure 
as Researcher I've looked at or handled 
hundreds of thousands of postcards 
and I admit to being captivated by 
them. Although I'm not a collector 
in Ihe true sense of the word, I buy 
a lot of postcards and I do have my 
favorite subjects. For me it's modem 
cards, especially art cards. I love artist 
exhibition cards, and cards that are 
provocative or unusual in subject 
matter. I travel quite a bit so I buy 
postcards from every place I visit. 

It's especially satisfying when I find 
new postcards of places already 
represented in the Teich Archives 
and have a chance to compare the 
old with the new. However, I do 
have one particular favorite subject 
that I am always searching for: 

People With Food on Their Heads. 

Now you might wonder just how that 
particularly odd interest was sparked. A 
number of years ago I had a researcher 
who was interested in images of ped¬ 
dlers, (There are over 100 images in the 
Teich Archives cataloged under lhe 
major subject heading Peddlers.) 

Among these images are a number of 
peddlers selling food that is displayed 
or carried on their heads. There is the 
amazing woman from Jamaica who will 
not only sell you a chicken that is nes¬ 
tled in a basket perched on her head, 
but all the fixings as well. A cake ven¬ 
dor from Panama City offers all kinds of 
baked goods that sit on a large tray cov¬ 
ered by a screen that is balanced very 
firmly on her bandana covered head. 
Charleston vegetable vendors sport 
huge baskets filled with produce that 
seem to defy gravity. There are many 
more images in ibis category that show 
peddlers with an amazing sense of bal¬ 
ance and enterprise. Besides peddlers, 
other postcard people proudly display 
food on their heads such as the waiter 
from French Lick Hill who balances a 
tray fully loaded with stainless covered 
dishes on his head, or the woman from 
the Fantasy Island Birthday House who 
wears a hat in the shape of a birthday 
cake. Because of all these unusual 
images, I tried to convince the Archives 
staff that we needed an additional cate¬ 
gory. As yet, People With Food on Their 
Heads has not been added to the 
Subject Heading List. Apparently the 
rest of the staff doesn't share my pen¬ 
chant for these quirky people or see a 
need for their easy retrieval from the 
files. 

Whenever a postcard collector visits 
the Archives to work on a project the 



Pubiidiy pastcard for Damaged Californians , a pair of avant-guarde artists (Scott Hessels and James Keitel) known for 
7997 ™ ninS and CUtting edge fi,m ' vide0/ and web desi S n - Photograph by Jay Fraley. Courtesy of the author. 
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subject of collecting practices comes up. 
I'm always interested in their motivation 
behind choosing the subjects that they 
collect and of course, invariably I'm 
asked the same question. A few months 
after one gentleman collector visited an 
envelope arrived in the mail that was 
addressed to "The lady who likes post¬ 
cards showing people with food on their 
heads. Greetings!" In it was a postcard 
from Jamaica. On the lower left corner 
is an image of a woman with a Carmen 
Miranda style headpiece bearing 
pineapples, bananas and various other 
tropical fruits. 

Two of my cards from this unusual cate¬ 
gory are pictured above. I do so love the 
image of the food group headdresses, 
though being what is called a pescater- 
ian, a vegetarian who eats seafood, I 
must admit that the meat headdress dis¬ 
turbs me just a little. My fourth grade 
teacher, Mrs. Kiggins, had blue hair that 
was styled in a shape similar to those 
worn by the cotton candy ladies in the 
other image, so I'm sure that must be 
why I was so drawn to that postcard. 
Ultimately, I guess that's what motivates 
people to collect postcards...they're 
familiar, provocative, amusing, and 
they pull you in until you're hooked! 
Posted July 23, 2008 

I Saw The Weinermobile! 

By far one of the my favorite postcard 
donations came this past week courtesy 
of a delightful four-year old donor. Most 
donations come to the Archives through 
the mail in non-descript envelopes or 
boxes, but this two postcard donation 
came bounding into the building 
clutched in the hand of Eydie, daughter 
of the Museum's Exhibits Manager, 

Steve. Eydie and her Dad had the 
opportunity to visit the Oscar Meyer 
Weinermobile® recently and she was 
kind enough to donate her souvenir 
postcards to the Teich Archives. 


The Weinermobile® first appeared on 
the streets of Chicago in 1936 to pro¬ 
mote Oscar Meyer Weiners and has 
been a favorite of kids and grown-ups 
ever since. (Read about the 
Weinermobile'® on this website 
http://www.reedberry.com/wienermobile 
.html) Who can't remember ihe first 
time they saw the Weinermobile® cruis¬ 
ing down the highway or parked in a 
local supermarket parking lot promoting 
Oscar Meyer's tubular meat? And wasn't 
there a Weiner Whistle in your stash of 
favorite childhood trinkets? 

Yet even something as nostalgic as 
the Oscar Meyer Weinermobile® is 
subject to change. There have been six 
design changes over the years and 
the beloved Little Oscar character no 
longer pilots the Weinermobile®. Today 
"HotDoggers" trained at Hot Dog High 
in Madison, Wisconsin log about 50,000 
miles per year spreading "hot dog 
cheer" all over the country. Even though 
hot dogs are never on my menu, I can't 
help but smile at the sight of the Oscar 
Meyer Weiner mobile. And now I can't 
get that silly jingle out of my head. "Oh, 
I'd love to be an Oscar Meyer Weiner..." 
Thanks for the memories, Eydie, and a 
special thanks for sharing your postcards. 
Posted November 77, 2008 

Blogging allows a different look at our 
collections and a chance to focus on 
material that might be irreverent, 
humorous, or slightly off-beat. Blogging 
also makes a direct connection with the 
reader allowing personal experience and 
popular opinion to mingle with historical 
significance. Gone is the idea of the 
museum as an institution far removed 
from the public it serves. Today's muse¬ 
um uses emerging technology to engage 
new audiences with the hope that 
someday the virtual visitor will actually 
walk through the museum's doors. 



The Weinermobile® was first introduced in 1936 along with its beloved driver ,; Little Oscar. Little Oscar has now 
8 been replaced by drivers who are recent college graduates. Curt Teich Archives 1EK20 1971. 


Collections Coordinator Diana Dretske 
writes a blog that focuses on the history 
of Lake County, Illinois. Visit 
www.LakeCountyHistory.blogspot.com 
to read Diana's blog. □ 



Advertising card for American Express encouraging 
students to "Take Risks in Life (not in credit cards)." 
HotstampTM Free Postcard. Courtesy of the author. 
ca 1990 


PACE 2009 


The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is 
pleased to announce the eighth annual 
Postcard Art Competition/Exhibition 
offering artists the unique challenge of 
producing original works in postcard 
size. This exhibition is dedicated to the 
American picture postcard, celebrating 
the postcard as art and as visual docu¬ 
ment. Entry deadline is July 13, 2009. 

The competition is open to artists eigh¬ 
teen years and older. Artists are asked to 
submit original 4" X 6" postcard designs 
in any medium. Work will be judged on 
creativity, technical expertise and con¬ 
tent. A set of postcards will be made 
from the twelve winning designs, so 
work will also be considered by ease of 
reproduction within the postcard format. 
Artists may enter as many works as they 
choose. There is an entry fee of $20 for 
three works and $5 for each additional 
work. Thirty-six pieces will comprise the 
exhibition that will travel to various gal¬ 
leries and cultural institutions around 
northern Illinois for one year. Cash 
prizes will be awarded to the twelve 
artists whose designs are used to create 
the postcard sets. 

An entry form and more detailed 
information about the competition 
and eligibility are available on our Web 
site at www.TeichArchives.org. If you 
wish to be included on the mailing list, 
you may call, send, or email your 
name, address, phone number, and 
email address to the Archives. 
Opportunities are also available for 
those interested in being an artist 
patron by purchasing one of the twelve 
original artworks that will be made into 
the postcard sets. 

For more information about this 
opportunity or if you have addition¬ 
al questions, please call or email 
Debra Gust at 847-968-3381 or 
PACE@lcfpd.org. □ 










Postcards Bare All: Comic Nudist Postcards of the 1930s and 1950s 



Nudist, resorts are tiften in secluded areas with natural lamtecapps, although an encounter such as the one depicted 
on this Hay Walters (wstcard is unlikely Waiters crpatpiT thirteen nudist postcards for the Jeich Company ten of 
them were sold together as a set Curt Jeich Archives 6AH17G5. 1936. 


By John Hoefer 

This article examines selected aspects of 
comic nudist postcards of the mid-twenti¬ 
eth century. Admittedly the subject is a 
little off-beat. My interest in comic nud¬ 
ist postcards started with a chance acqui¬ 
sition of a single card illustrated by artist 
Ray Walters. What attracted my attention 
was not the suggestion of nudity but a 
sign that read "Nudist Colony" indicating 
that the activity was taking place at a spe¬ 
cific locale. 

Nudism is defined as "the custom of 
going unclothed as a social practice." 1 
Thus, being naked — fur the purpose of 
bathing/ for instance— doesn't make 
one a nudist but simply nude. Postcards 
for at least one hundred years have had 
nude figures on them, but what is neces¬ 
sary criteria for the postcards in this arti¬ 
cle is the representation of locale. As 
such/ the cards selected for this article are 
by an artist or illustrator and portray nud¬ 
ist activity taking place at a designated 
location. The idea of being unclothed as 
a social practice must be clear. 

Today there are hundreds of places for 
nude recreation. There are many organi¬ 
zations/ such as the American Association 
for Nude Recreation (AANR), the largest 
in the U.S. In the 1930s however public 
nude recreation was in its infancy 

Prior to the 1930s there were situations 
where communal nudity existed/ such as 
men swimming nude together in an 
indoor pool at a health club/ or even 
family nudity in a Finnish sauna. There 
was/ however, a distinct beginning of the 
nudist movement in the United States. 

This beginning can be traced to Heinrich 
Pudor's Cult of the Nude published in 
Germany in 1900/ which influenced the 
movement. Kurt Barthel/ a German immi¬ 
grant/ who certainly must have been 
aware of nudism in Germany initiated 
New Yorkers to nudism in 1929. In 1931 
he organized the American League for 
Physical Culture (ALPC). 2 | n 1932 , Sky 
Farm, the firs! permanent nudist commu¬ 
nity in the United States/ was established 
in Liberty Corners/ New Jersey. It is still in 
operation today. 

Also in 1932, the Rev. Ilsley Boone 
broke away from the ALPC and created 
the International Nudist League (INL). A 
second community near Mays Landing/ 
New Jersey was established, but is no 
longer in existence. The INL began pub¬ 
lishing the magazine American Nudist in 
1933. In 1936 they changed the name 
of the group to the American Sunbathing 
Association.^ The organization contin¬ 
ued to evolve and is now the AANR. 


The Curt Teich Postcards: 1930s 

With only my 1936 Ray Walters postcard 
in hand, I searched the Internet and 
found the Curt Teich Postcard Archives 
and Lake County Discovery Museum. 
There Debra Gust, Image and Licensing 
Specialist, assisted me in finding addition¬ 
al postcards by the comic: artist Walters. 

The Curt Teich Company began publish¬ 
ing Walters' comic linen postcards in 
1932. He was known for drawing carica¬ 
tures of ordinary people doing everyday 
things, bul with a humorist twist. 11 is 
women were attractive while his men 
were often unkempt and out-of-shape. 
The Teich Company's use of vibrant col¬ 
ors gave Walters' cards a distinctive 
appearance.^ 

The first Ray Walters comic nudist post¬ 
card appeared in 1936. It is hard to 
imagine that in the 1930s the knowledge 
of places where people were practicing 
nudism would have escaped the public 
media's attention. Undoubtedly Walters 



The ‘'Nudist Cnhny' nir this j ntstiard yarned 
John l itntfer\ interest incamk nudist postcards. 

Hush uni Artist Ray Walter** use of gmerh plat e n t imcs 
made Ins pustcanh rvktahie hr iinyonc — regardless 
nl where they lived. Curt fetch Archives hAHlGftf 
1936 . 


picked up on the public's curiosity and 
mirrored its perception in his nudist post¬ 
cards. 

Walters' characteristic style of showing 
beautiful women and unattractive men is 
apparent in his nudist postcards. On 
"Here Are The Bear Facts," his first card, 
appear a nude woman and a perplexed 
bear, while a sign gives "Bare-Skin Camp" 
as the locale. Walters drew ten more 
nudist cards in 1936, another in 1938, 
and a final, thirteenth card in 1940. His 
nudist cards represent only a fraction — 
2.5 percent — of his output, perhaps 
indicating a lack of interest in the cards at 
the time. 

The Cardco Postcards: 1950s 

World War II marked a slowdown in the 
growth of social nudism in the U.S. Many 
members were away fighting and 
rationing restrictions placed on gas and 
tires made travel difficult. Many parks 
closed for the duration, but continued to 
publish literature/ 5 Following World War 
If, the 1950s marked explosive growth in 
the economy but it took a while for nud¬ 
ism to gain momentum again. Eventually, 
more organizations were formed. It is to 
be expected that there was some compe¬ 
tition fbetween the organizations and dif¬ 
fering views, but the idea of practicing 
nudism was the same. 

More Internet research led me to the 
American Nudist Research Library The 
Library was "established In 1979 fo pre¬ 
serve the history of the social nudist 
movement in North America and general¬ 
ly, the world.With the assistance of 
Helen Fisher, President, I found twenty 
nudist comic postcards published by 
Carden in 1956. 
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The Cardco postcards show the transition 
from the linen era to the chrome era of 
postcards* On the back side of ihe cards 
where die stamp was to be affixed was 
the notice "Approved American Sunbather 
Magazine" indicating that they were pub¬ 
lished through the American Nut list 
Leader and American Sunhather, the offi¬ 
cial monthly journal of the American 
Sunbathing Association (later the 
AANRT 7 In other words, the content of 
these postcards reflects the position of 
the nudist community and some bias is to 
be expected. 

The artist for the Cardco postcards, John 
Collins, was a staff artist for the American 
Nudist Leader. His approach was different 
from the traditional comic caricature 
used by Walters. The emphasis was on 
realism and the humor depended upon 
the text as much as or more than the 
illustration. For instance, the postcard 
"It's a Darling Dress" relies on the irony 
of the conversation between two nudist 
women about fashion and Vogue maga¬ 
zine. 

The example above anti Hie card "Oh 
Yes, Nudism is Strictly Legal" have signs 
designating the locale, while a third 
"Don't Bodier Daddy, Dear" just has a 
nudist magazine in the foreground Other 
examples of Collins' work are equally 
subtle, Some of die cards have the maga¬ 
zine American Nudist Leader in evidence 
to set the locale as a place of nudist activ¬ 
ity while indicating that the artist was not 
adverse lo publicity for the magazine. 
Other examples of Collins' work, such as 
a postcard of a nude plumber knocking 
at a clothed housewife's door, have noth¬ 
ing to suggest it was taking place in a 
nudist setting. 

Analysis of Locale and Generic Place 
Names 

During the 1930s the site of nude recre¬ 
ation was often referred to as a "nudist 
colony." Over time the term has 


come to be considered politically incor¬ 
rect and offensive by nudists. Although 
colony accurately describes the locale of 
early nude recreation spots, it is possible 
that the negative connotations associated 
wi t h " pe n a l co k >n ies," " I e pe r a >U ) n i es" 
and others, caused it to fall into disfavor* 
Today euphemisms such as clothes tree, 
clothing optional, or naturist are used. 
Sometimes simply "nudist resort" is used. 
In my opinion, anyone who uses the 
term colony is either showing their age or 
trying to make a statement. 

As a retired geographer the generic place 
names for locale provided the context in 
which I became interested in nudist 
comic postcards. My first postcard (men¬ 
tioned at the beginning of the article) was 
Ray Walters' "I'm So Swelled Up You 
Wouldn't Know Me Now," with a sign 
reading "Nudist Colony." I found many 
varied place names on the postcards. 

Originally there was no thought of look¬ 
ing into the use of proper place names 
on the nudist postcards. An illustrator 
probably would not: have wanted to risk a 
lawsuit over the unauthorized use of a 
proper name. However, there was no 
shortage of imagination in thinking up 
names such as "Rare-Skin Camp" or 
"Sea-More Nudist Camp." 

All of l he postcards illustrated by Ray 
Walters have signs to denote the location. 
Fight user! the term "nudist colony," but a 
surprising number used "nudist camp." 
Perhaps this was because of the lime 
frame: America's romance with the auto¬ 
mobile was just beginning and camping 
out was an inexpensive and popular pas¬ 
time. 

None of the Cardco postcards from 1956 
used the term colony Apparently it was 
already unpopular by the 1950s. Instead, 
camp, club, and beach were among the 
most commonly used terms, Cardco artist 
John Collins also used the names of aclu 



It is not unusual for nudism to be a family activity. The American Nudist Leader magazine in the foreground indicates 
that diis scene is likely at a nudist resort. The postcard artist , John Collins , also worked for the magazine Cardco post- 
10 card, (ouitesy of the author. 7956 
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1 DON'T BOTHER DADDY DEAR — 
WE'9 HAD A HARD WINTER./ 



A sign featuring the made up turn? "Happy Acres 
Nudist Camp ' designates the locale of this nudist 
scene. Over time, the term "nudist colony" became 
politically incorrect , and terms such as camp, club, oi 
beach were used. Cardco postcard , courtesy of the 
author. 7956. 

al nudist resorts for the signs on four of 
his cards: Floritans, Lake Como, Oakleaf 
Ranch, and Pine Forest. Perhaps the pub¬ 
lisher overlooked it, or maybe it was an 
attempt to sell postcards to the members 
of those locations. 

Conclusion 

It is not the intent here to pursue the 
change in public acceptance or not of 
public nudity, and the postcards used in 
this article are not considered offensive to 
nudists or others. They were meant to be 
sent through the mail, and therefore seen 
by everyone. 

One Ray Walters' postcard "This Place is 
Getting Wild" might be considered sug¬ 
gestive, however. Swinging through the 
trees is not necessarily inappropriate 
behavior, but it is unlikely to have taken 
place except at a swimming hole with a 
rope for swinging. Such places are known 
to exist on many a river and lake, regard¬ 
less of a nude or non-nude locale. The 
idea that "monkey business" must be 
going on at a nudist resort may have 
been a legitimate public thought based 
on a lack of any firsthand experience. It 
may also be pointed out that it is difficult 
to apply twenty-first century values and 
perceptions to situations of the mid-twen¬ 
tieth century. This card may well have 
proved quite suggestive in 1936. 

Perhaps the best approach is to view 
these comic postcards as they were 
intended, to provide a chuckle or laugh 
about human follies as we look a! our¬ 
selves and others. The postcard compa¬ 
nies were, after all, in the business of sell¬ 
ing cards and not making social commen¬ 
tary per se. 


John Hoefer (BS University of 
Illinois-Urbana, MS University of 
Wisconsin-Madison) is an emeritus pro¬ 
fessor of Geography/Earth Science from 
the University of Wisconsin-La Crosse. 

He has authored a number of studies 
including "The Generic Use of the Term 
Coulee in Western Wisconsin" published 
in The Wisconsin Geographer ; Spring 
1985, which was the background for the 
methodology used here. 

Among I looter's post retirement pursuits 
are antiques and postcards. His interest in 
comic nudist postcards was the basis 



























On postcards, artist Ray Walters created little worlds 
in which the women were good looking, the men 
unattractive md the animals capable of speech Curt 
Teich Arch Ives 6AH1678. 1936. 


of an Antiques and Collectible program 
and an article in The Bulletin of the 
American Association for Nude 
Recreation , August 2007. 
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How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

CARTOONS/Nudist 


Keep 'Em Flying! The WWII Collection Online 


When America entered World War II, 
the Teich Company continued taking 
orders and making postcards, producing 
thousands of new cards between 1941 
and 1945. No one suspected that the 
majority of the company was turned 
over to secretly printing maps for the 
U.S. Army Map Service. Over three mil¬ 
lion maps were printed by the Teich 
Company — 100 percent of the inva¬ 
sion maps and half of all other maps 
used by the army. After printing an 
order — of mostly decoy maps — a 
Government official assigned to the fac¬ 
tory would whisk them away, leaving 
the employees none the wiser as to 
which were the real maps. To further 
allay any suspicions that vital war work 
might be going on at the factory, the 
company kept in its employ Japanese 
Americans in the postcard division. 
Assigned to the third floor, they were 
unaware of any other printing activities 
happening elsewhere in the building. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives has 
two of the invasion maps in its collec¬ 
tion. One is on display at the Museum; 
the other is now available online at 
www.DigitalPast.org The? digitization of 
the map was part of Keep 'Em Plying: 

The Lake County Discovery Museum-s 
World War // Collection project funded 
by an $85,000 Library Services and 
Technology Act (LSTA) grant. The 
Museum embarked on the project, 
which lasted from October 2007 
through June 2008, to make an impor¬ 
tant collection of WWII materials avail¬ 
able online. The project involved digitiz¬ 
ing Teich materials from 1940-1945 and 
items from the Fort Sheridan collection. 
Fort Sheridan (1887-1993) was a U.S. 
Army Post established on Lake 
Michigan, north of Chicago. The 
materials in the collection provide a 
view of both military and civilian life. 

Taken together, the Teich and Fort 
Sheridan WWII collections are a com¬ 
prehensive resource that offers a new 
perspective not often found in WWII 
research collections. The digitization 
project was called Keep 'Em Flying after 
a patriotic slogan used by both the mili¬ 
tary (for a recruitment campaign) and by 
businesses advertising on the homefront. 
Like the slogan, the Museum's WWII 
collection encompasses life in the mili¬ 
tary and on the homefront. 

The Teich Company inadvertently cap¬ 
tured many of the changes that 
occurred during the 1940s. For 
instance, advertising changed from sim¬ 
ply advertising products to promoting 
the war efforts of the advertiser. There 
are many postcards in the collection for 
the military. They show life in the 



There are many postcards featuring WWIF^ra planes 
Several production file s tdif had the original photos of 
flying planes used f\ tr making the fmtcards were aha 
digitized. Cun (rid) Archives 2&H1B3. 1942. 

camps, training exercises, and the 
Women's Auxiliary Army Corps 
(WAACs). Women, for the first time, 
were given partial military status by an 
act of Congress passed in March of 
1942. 

Materials from the Fort Sheridan 
Collection include instructional pam¬ 
phlets on rationing and Civil Defense, 
envelopes with war propaganda stickers, 
and a German POW booklet. Also digi¬ 
tized from the collection were several 
WWII-era song books. To enhance the 
experience, audio files were created 
using PhotoScore scanning software and 
were added to the records. 

World Wai IJ is an excellent example 
of <i single event bringing change to the 
social fabric of the nation. Thousands of 
books have been written about the con¬ 
flict, but the Museum's WWII collection, 
rich with images and artifacts, offers a 
unique perspective not found in other 
WWII history resources. By putting this 
collection on the Internet— Increasing¬ 
ly turned to as a first source of informa¬ 
tion — an invaluable resource of prima¬ 
ry source materials is made accessible to 
the public. 

The Keep 'Em Flying grant was awarded 
by the Illinois State Library (ISL), a 
Division of the Office of the Secretary of 
State, using funds provided by the 
Institute of Museum and Lihrary Services 
(IMLS), under the federal Library Services 
and Technology Act (LSTA). □ 



At a time when rationing and shortages were a very 
real part of everyday life, using humor was often the 
way to make the best of a difficult situation . Curt Teich 
Archives 2BH1146. 1942 11 



















The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (847) 968-3381. 


The Curt Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1978 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, maps, 
blotters, anti sundry oilier printed items, The 
company eventually became the lar gest vol¬ 
ume prod l aer oi posit an Is in the world, t )ver 
Ihe s|vm of 80 years oi business, Teich saved 
r opies of every!hing liis firm primed, including 
mosl of the original phniographit layout work, 
in this way he c-Tibl I shed an Industrial 
archives that now exists as the nucleus of tin- 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. It is the intention 
of the Museum to preserve this resource and 
to research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding history. 

IMACik FILL is published by the Lake County 
Disc every Museum: Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives, which is a section of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617, 

linage Fife provide* a forum for discussions 
related m twentieth century culture. Art1di>s, 
i l’ view essays, and news items will be pOJnsltL 
ered for publication Guidelines for submission 
of articles Are available upon request by writ¬ 
ing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Discovery Museum, Curt Teich Archives, 
Wauconda, IL 60084. 

The Chicago Manual of Style 14th edition 
(Chicago, 1993) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions nn mw- 
scripis will be rendered within four weeks of 
submissions. Offers to review hooks nr sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed 

Christine Pyle, Editor, Image File 
Heather M. Johnson, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a herieiil m 
membership 1o the Friends of (he Lake County 
Discovery Museum. The Lake County 
Discovery Museum b a no! for prof! I agency. 

Lake County Discovery Museum, Lakewood 
Forest Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A 
www.Leicharchives.org 
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